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THE CORRESPONDENCE THEORY OF TRUTH 


I 


HERE are two fundamental conditions which any criterion of 

truth must fulfill. It must, in the first_ place, enable us to 
distinguish false propositions from true propositions. This states 
the nature of the condition in a left-handed or negative way. Put 
positively, our criterion of truth must enable us to determine that 
a proposition is true, and because of that positive determination we 
can, aS a consequence, determine what is false. This condition has 
been summarily and rather cryptically stated in the form: the truth 
is its own standard and the standard of what is false. Although the 
negative statement of this condition is dependent upon and pre- 
supposes an acknowledgment of its positive form, it sometimes has 
a kind of independent value as a test of a criterion of truth. The 
second condition that any criterion of truth must fulfill is that it 
must be a criterion that we can apply, one that we can actually use 
in the process of gaining truth. 

A eriterion of truth which we can employ, but which does not 
enable us to distinguish the false from the true, is clearly a criterion 
which fails in its critical function—and hence is not a criterion at 
all. On the other hand, a criterion that distinguishes the false from 
the true with perfect precision, but which is inapplicable, one that 
we can not possibly use, although it does not formally fail in its 
critical function, actually, as far as helping us to acquire truth is 
concerned, fails as completely as a criterion that is defective in criti- 
cal power. Whether or not the pragmatic theory of truth is true, 
any criterion of truth must pass the pragmatic test to be acceptable: 
it must work. To sum up, any real criterion of truth must fulfill 
both conditions stated: if it fulfills only one and not the other it 
is valueless. 


II 


Does the correspondence theory of truth fulfill both these con- 
ditions? Is it a criterion that can distinguish the false from the 
true, that is, has it formally the necessary critical power? Secondly, 
is it a criterion that we can actually employ ? 

The first question can be confidently answered in the affirmative. 
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The criterion of truth as correspondence has formally the necessary 
critical power to distinguish the false from the true. According to 
the theory, a true proposition corresponds or agrees with, and a false 
proposition fails to correspond or disagrees with, its fact. The fun- 
damental operation involved in determining correspondence or agree- 
ment is the operation of comparison. The degree of precision to 
which we can perform the operation of comparison is the degree of 
precision to which we can attain in arriving at truth. By the same 
operation of comparison we can determine the lack of correspondence 
of proposition with fact, that is, the false. The determination of 
what is false, the discrimination of the false from the true, is, there- 
fore, as exact as our determination of what is true, both determina- 
tions being accomplished by the same operation. 

The superiority of the correspondence theory over the coherence 
theory of truth is, in this respect, very marked. According to the 
coherence theory, true propositions are such as cohere with one an- 
other; the criterion of truth is the coherence of a proposition within 
a system of propositions. Even if the operations determining co- 
herence could be developed to a degree of precision equal to the 
operation of comparison, the operations determining degree of co- 
herence do not, ipso facto, determine or discriminate the false; be- 
cause false propositions can_also form_a coherent system, and any 
false proposition will be coherent with other false propositions con- 
stituting that system. The criterion of truth as coherence fails to 
distinguish the false from the true. It is formally defective in criti- 
cal power and must therefore be rejected. 





III 


The correspondence theory of truth passes the first test of having 
the necessary formal critical power. Does it pass the second test? 
Is it a criterion that we can actually employ ? 

The operation of comparison is, of course, one that we can per- 
form. But this general affirmation does not, however, satisfactorily 
answer the question in the affirmative. We need to know whether 
we can perform the specific operation of comparison demanded by 
the theory, namely, the comparison of proposition with fact; and we 
need further to know whether the specific operation which we can 
perform is the operation which does establish the truth (or falsity) 
of the proposition. For it may be the case that when we can per- 


form the operation of comparing proposition with fact, that opera- | 


tion does not then actually establish the truth (or falsity) of the 
proposition. The truth (or falsity) of the proposition may con- 
ceivably have to be actually established before we can compare prop- 
osition with fact; in which case, the operation of comparison would 
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be a trivial operation which begs the issue, not a significant opera- 
tion determining truth. It is also conceivable that when the op- 
eration of comparing proposition with fact would, theoretically, be 
significant and yield the truth of the proposition, the operation can 
not in such instance be actually performed. That the correspond- 
ence theory of truth is caught in this dilemma we shall try to show. 
It can escape being impaled on the one horn only by suffering im- 
palement on the other. The criterion of truth as correspondence, 
we shall try to show, is either trivial or impossible. 


IV 


Passing from these generalities, let us consider a specific proposi- 
tion and analyze what is necessary for establishing its truth. Let 
us take, as example, the proposition, ‘‘The number of persons living 
in Jonesville is 956.’’ If the criterion of truth as correspondence 
is ever applicable, that is, can be applied, it is applicable to this type 
of proposition. Numbers are capable of the most exact determination 
we know, and they can be most accurately compared with one an- 
other. We can not therefore be accused of having selected a proposi- 
tion which begs the issue. The proposition is not least, but most 
favorable, to the correspondence theory. If it can be shown that 
the criterion of truth as correspondence is inapplicable to this type 
of proposition, it will be reasonable to conclude that the criterion of 
correspondence is, a fortiori, inapplicable to other types of proposi- 
tions, for example, the types of practical propositions Dewey has 
analyzed. yi 

How can we prove that the proposition, ‘‘The number of per- 
sons living in Jonesville is 956,’’ is true or false? According to the 
theory, there is only one way of proving the truth or falsity of the 
proposition, that is, by comparing the proposition with the fact. If 
it is a fact that the number of persons living in Jonesville is 956, 
then the proposition will be true because it agrees with or corre- 
sponds with the fact. If it is a fact that the number of persons liv- 
ing in Jonesville is some other number, then the proposition will be 
false because it fails to correspond or disagrees with the fact. 

But what is the ‘‘fact’’? The proposition is ‘‘given,’’ but the 
fact is not ‘‘given.’’ And there is no way of deriving the ‘‘fact’’ 
‘from an analysis or any sort of manipulation of the proposition. 
Not only is there no way of deriving the ‘‘fact’’ from the proposi- 
tion; if the criterion of correspondence is to be significant of truth, 
the fact can not be, must not be derived from, or in any way de- 
pendent upon or beholden to the proposition. Furthermore, not 
Only the independent existence of the ‘‘fact’’ is predicated on the 

; theory, but our independent knowledge of the ‘‘fact’’ is also neces- 
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sarily predicated. Otherwise, correspondence of proposition with 
fact would reveal not truth but collusion. The correspondence of 
the proposition with the fact would be insignificant for truth if the 
fact was first determined by the proposition or our knowledge of 
the fact was controlled by our knowledge of the proposition. The 
most inviolable segregation of proposition from fact and our knowl- 
edge of the proposition from our knowledge of the fact, must there- 
fore be maintained. 

Given the proposition, ‘‘The number of persons living in Jones. 
ville is 956,’’ to determine whether this proposition is true or false 
we must first independently find out how many persons do in fact 
live in Jonesville. The problems involved in the determination of 
such a fact offer, in our present state of advanced civilization at any 
rate, no difficulties. We go to Jonesville and take the census, that is, 
we perform the relatively simple mathematical operation of counting. 
Each person figures as ‘‘one’’ and by adding up the number of 
‘‘ones’’ we obtain the sum or total number of persons living in 
Jonesville. This total number or sum constitutes the ‘‘fact’’ and 
we can formulate this fact in a proposition. Let us suppose that 
we have performed the operation of census-taking and that we 
formulate the result in the proposition, ‘‘The number of persons liv- 
ing in Jonesville is 745.’’ 

Now that we have independently arrived at the fact, and have it 
conveniently formulated in a proposition, we can turn back to the 
proposition whose truth or falsity we wished to determine and com- 
pare that proposition with the ‘‘fact-proposition’’ obtained by 
means of taking the census. The operation of comparing the two 
propositions is easily performed; and we experience no difficulty in 
perceiving that the original proposition does not correspond or 
agree with the ‘‘fact-proposition.’’ Now it can not be true that ‘‘The 
number of persons living in Jonesville is 956’’ and also true that 
‘‘The number of persons living in Jonesville is 745.’’ If one of these 
propositions is true, the other must be false. 

But which one is true and which false? If the two propositions 
were both just ‘‘given’’ we could say, on the basis of the Law of 
Contradiction, that either the one or the other is true and the other 
or the one is false, but which proposition is the ‘‘one’’ and which 
the ‘‘other’’ we could not possibly determine on the basis of the 
Law or by any method of comparing the two. In the case under dis- 
cussion, the two propositions are not, however, both just ‘‘given.”’ 
The proposition, ‘‘The number of persons living in Jonesville is 
956,’’ is just ‘‘given’’; but the proposition, ‘‘The number of per- } 
sons living in Jonesville is 745,’’ is not just ‘‘given’’—it is a propo- | 
sition which we have arrived at by performing certain mathematical { 


ee 
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h operations on the existential subject-matter involved. This proposi- 
f tion we have distinguished from the other merely given proposition 
@ by designating it a ‘‘fact-proposition.’’ Now we know the fact-propo- 
f sition—‘‘The number of persons living in Jonesville is 745’’—by 
e virtue of the mathematical operations we performed. Whatever re- 


L liance we can place in the number ‘‘745”’’ as being ‘‘the fact’’ is 
‘ dependent upon and equal to the reliance we can place in the 
mathematical operations out of which this number issued. The 
authority of the consequence—‘‘745’’—is warranted by the author- 
ity of the means employed. Deny the authority of the means and 
you deny the authority of the consequence; the number ‘‘745’’ 
would then be no more significant as ‘‘fact’’ than the number ‘‘956.’’ 
And as long as the ‘‘fact’’ is not established, the truth can not be 
determined. 
But to know that the number ‘‘745’’ is a consequence of the 
mathematical operations we employed is not enough. We must also 
know that that number is the ‘‘true’’ number. Because only as we 
know that the proposition asserting that ‘‘The number of persons 
living in Jonesville is 745’’ 1s true, can we judge whether the propo- 
sition asserting that ‘‘The number of persons living in Jonesville is 
956’’ is true or false. 
Before we compare the ‘‘given-proposition’’ with the ‘‘fact- 
; proposition’? we must know that our ‘‘fact-proposition’’ is true. | 
We must, that is, have the truth before we perform the operation bn f 
of comparison which determines correspondence or lack of corre- “te 
spondence. But this being the case, it certainly must follow that j Je x 
the operation of comparison is not the criterion of truth since we } ie 
| possess the truth independently of and prior to the employment of 
the alleged criterion. The dilemma we are involved in by the cor- 
respondence theory is inescapable. Before we have the fact, to com- 
pare the proposition with it is, of course, impossible. And to com- 
) pare the proposition with the fact, after we have established the 
fact, is trivial, as far as determining truth is concerned, because 
such comparison presupposes that we already possess the truth. It 
may be noted in passing that the proposition turns out to be, on 
this theory, a peculiarly useless thing. After we have established 
the fact it can tell us nothing we do not know. It can add neither 
to the extent nor the certainty of our knowledge. Before we have 
obtained the fact it is precluded by the theory from rendering us 
any aid in determining the fact. 
The real issue of truth and falsity was at stake in the process 
of establishing the ‘‘fact’’ of the case. Not only was it at stake, but 
the issue was decided in and by that process. The criterion of truth, 
{ if we have any criterion, must therefore take effect in the opera- 
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tional means employed for establishing the fact. Either the eri- 
terion of truth operates in the means-consequence relation, or it does 
not significantly operate at all. This is not to say that the criterion 
of truth is identical with the means-consequence relation,—that is, 
is defined by that relation. Such may or may not be the case. We 
leave this question open for the present. What we can unhesitatingly 
say on the basis of the foregoing analysis is that the means-conse- 
quence relation defines the locus of the criterion of truth. To this 
extent the operational or instrumentalist theory of truth is true: it 
has defined the locus where the criterion of truth operates. 





V 


Whatever significance the operation of comparison may have, it 
can not possibly have the significance it must have under the cor- 
respondence theory of truth. What significance can it have? Is it 
significant as a method of verification, not verification in the full 
sense of making true, but in the attenuated, secondary sense of 
‘‘merely verifying’’? When we know that a certain proposition is 
true, can we not determine whether another proposition referring 
to the same fact is true or not by comparing it with our true propo- 
sition? The proposition, ‘‘The number of persons living in Jones- 
ville is 745,’’ we know is true. Can we not verify the truth or 
falsity of the proposition, ‘‘The number of persons living in Jones- 
ville is 956,’’ by comparing the latter with the former? 

It can not be denied that we can and do engage in such com- 
paring of propositions with one another. It is not, however, the 
operation of comparison, but what is assumed or implied in the 
operation that does the verifying. The operation of comparison is 
a substitute operation, that is, in it are telescoped all the operations 
employed in reaching our true proposition. 

When on the basis of my true proposition concerning the popu- 
lation of Jonesville, I assert that the proposition that the popula- 
tion ‘‘. . . is 956’’ is false, my grownds for asserting its falsity are 
identical with the grounds I have for asserting my proposition is 
true. I can summarily determine that the number ‘‘956’’ is false 
by comparing it with the number ‘‘745’’ because I assume that the 
mathematical operations out of which the number ‘‘745’’ issued, are 
the same mathematical operations out of which the number ‘‘956”’ 
must issue. If I substitute ‘‘956’’ for ‘‘745’’ and perform the same 
mathematical operations, will ‘‘956’’ issue from them? If it does 
issue from them it is verified as true; if it does not, it is verified as 
false. Now because of my accumulated knowledge and experience 
I do not need go through the operations to get the answer to this 
question. I can summarily answer the question in the negative, 
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by ‘‘inspection’’ or ‘‘comparison.’’ This personal or social familiar- 


ity must not, however, be confused with logical ground. The opera- 
tion of comparison is good enough as a short-cut expedient. But it 
is good enough because of the operations it takes for granted, that 
it assumes as incontestable. The operation of comparison has not 
even ‘‘secondary”’ verifying power. Whatever power it seems to 
have is derived from what it assumes. 


VI 


That ‘‘secondary”’ verification is only a way of accepting the 
primary methods of investigation as these are contained in the re- 
sults obtained by their means, that apart from these primary opera- 
tional means for establishing fact, ‘‘secondary’’ verification has no 
logical meaning, ground, or force, can be more effectively exhibited 
by carrying our illustration a step further. 

We have assumed so far in our analysis that the proposition, 
‘‘The number of persons living in Jonesville is 956,”’ is ‘‘given.’’ 
‘“‘Givenness’’ is not, however, an internal property characterizing a 
certain type of proposition as such. A ‘‘given’’ proposition is not 
an oracular utterance issuing without parentage out of an intellectual 
vacuum. ‘‘Givenness’’ denotes a certain kind of functional rela- 





tionship, a certain way of considering a proposition. And any and 
every proposition is capable of being considered in this way, of 
entering into this kind of functional relationship. A proposition 
‘“‘given’’ in one context, is ‘‘taken’’ out of another context. In the 
context in which it is ‘‘given’’ the proposition appears from the 
first, and continues to appear as fully formulated and complete. 
But in the context in which it is ‘‘taken,’’ it is in process of 
formulation, and the completion of its formulation is attained only 
with the completion of the process. Every proposition in its com- 
pleted form, is a conclusion. 

Let us suppose, then, that the proposition, ‘‘The number of per- 
sons living in Jonesville is 956,’’ is the conclusion not of an ill-con- 
sidered, ill-conducted investigation—a snap judgment—but is the 
conclusion of a careful process of scientific inquiry, made by, say, 
Mr. W. Although Mr. W is a man of acknowledged eminence in 
the field of population statistics, his conclusion is not immediately 
accepted because it is a rule in this scientific department that the 
results of any one investigator must be checked up, verified, by 
another investigator before they become ‘‘official.’’ This is a rule 
of scientific caution operative in all scientific fields and universally 
accepted. The person selected to check up, verify, Mr. W’s con- 
clusion is Mr. X, also a man of acknowledged eminence in the field. 
Mr. X departs on his mission and returns from Jonesville with the 
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proposition we are familiar with, ‘‘The number of persons living in 
Jonesville is 745.”’ 

We experienced no hesitation before in asserting that the propo- 
sition ‘‘. . . is 745’’ is the ‘‘fact-proposition.’’ It was, after all, a 
proposition determined by a process of scientific investigation and 
the proposition ‘‘. . . is 956,’’ in contrast, was merely ‘‘given.’’ 
But now that we know that the proposition ‘‘. . . is 956’’ is also a 
conclusion of a process of scientific inquiry, our innocent certainty 
vanishes entirely. Flatly to assert now that the proposition 
‘*. . . is 745’’ is the ‘‘fact-proposition’’ presupposes a dogmatism 
and partiality incompatible with the scientific temper. 

The two propositions—Mr. W’s and Mr. X’s—do not correspond 
or agree with one another, now as before. But whereas before we 
could determine the truth (or falsity) of Mr. W’s proposition by 
the operation of comparison—because we accepted the truth of Mr. 
X’s proposition, now, the operation of comparison is of no help to 
us—because we do not feel justified in accepting Mr. X’s proposition 
as true. By considering the two propositions together we can, on 
the basis of the Law of Contradiction, say now as before that the 
propositions can not both be true. But they may both be false. We 
can not say that one of them must be true. The Law of Contradic- 
tion helps us formally to enumerate the possible decisions, but it 
does not bring us nearer to a real decision. 

Clearly, there is nothing internal to the two propositions taken 
by themselves, nothing that an inspection or analysis of them would 
reveal, to justify taking the one or the other as true, as the base for 
determining the truth or falsity of the other or the one by the 
operation of comparison. And, likewise, there is nothing external 
to the two propositions, that is, the authority or probity of the in- 
vestigators to warrant any such selection. Finally, the relation of 
‘‘givenness’’ affords us no grounds of selection. Mr. W’s proposi- 
tion is ‘‘given’’ to Mr. X. But Mr. X’s proposition is just as much 
‘‘viven’’ to Mr. W. And to us, who are impartially trying to reach 
the truth, both propositions are ‘‘given.”’ 

How can the issue between these two propositions be decided? 
Clearly, it can be decided only by a third investigation. But what 
sort of an investigation? Can it be decided by sending a third in- 
vestigator to Jonesville and taking his proposition as we took Mr. 
W’s and Mr. X’s, that is, as ‘‘given’’? If we send a third investi- 
gator to Jonesville his conclusion may agree with one or the other 
of our two propositions; it can not agree with both. This third 
proposition, even if it agrees with one of our two propositions, can 
not thereby determine that that one is true and the other false. At 
most, it could slightly, very slightly, increase the ‘‘probable’’ truth 
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of the proposition it agrees with. But when we determine truth or 
degree of truth by ‘‘frequency’’ we necessarily abandon the agree- 
ment of proposition with fact as criterion of truth, and substitute 
as criterion a numerical ratio of a set of propositions to another set 
of propositions. Furthermore, determination of truth by ‘‘fre- 
quency’’ can, at best, yield a degree of truth that is very high. It 
can never yield that absolute certainty, that faultless, eternal, un- 
changing truth which is the peculiar glory of the correspondence 
theory to provide. Sending a third investigator to Jonesville and 
then taking his proposition as ‘‘given’’ would on no account do the 
correspondence theory of truth any good. It is also conceivable that 
the third investigator ‘should return from Jonesville with a con- 
clusion which agrees with neither of the two conclusions we already 
have. Instead of being unable to decide which one of two proposi- 
tions should be taken as the standard or base for performing the 
operation of comparing the other proposition with it, in such case, 
we should be unable to decide which one of three propositions should 
be selected as the base or standard. By multiplying our ‘‘given’’ 
propositions we add to our difficulties, we do not remove them. 

If we have no reason, or have insufficient reason for accepting 
the results of the primary methods of investigation as true, or as 
the ‘‘fact,’’ it is clear we can never consummate the process of 
‘‘secondary’’ verification by the operation of comparison. The logi- 
eal power of ‘‘secondary”’ verification can not therefore be resident 








in the operation of comparison. Its logical power is derived from 
ee — 


the reasons or grounds that determine our acceptance of the propo- 
sition that is to function as the standard or base for the operation_ 
of comparison. Without such a base or standard, it is obvious the 
operation can not be significantly performed. The locus of the cri- 
terion of ‘‘secondary’’ verification is therefore the same as the locus 
of the criterion of truth, that is, it occurs within the process of 
establishing the fact, in the means-consequence_relation. In fact, 
that there is any logical process of ‘‘secondary’’ verification, of 
‘“‘merely verifying’’ which can be ultimately distinguished from 
really verifying or making true, must be denied. Whenever the dis- 
tinction is made, it will be found on analysis that the psychological 
consequences of familiarity or the logical consequences of accepting 
a result and its grounds as true, are mistaken for a type of logical 
ground. 


VII 


‘‘The application of the adjectives true and false,’’ says W. E. 
Johnson, ‘‘coincides with the imperatives ‘to be accepted’ and ‘to 
be rejected’ respectively.’’ Now a proposition is logically imposed 
upon the mind as a proposition ‘‘to be accepted’’ or ‘“‘to be re- 
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jected’’ by the logical force of the grownds of that proposition. And 

as between two propositions, we ‘‘accept’’ one and ‘‘reject’’ the 

other by virtue of the choice which an examination of their re- 
spective logical grounds imposes upon us. To determine whether 

we should accept or reject Mr. W’s or Mr. X’s proposition we must 

> examine, therefore, the operational means out of which their re- 

* spective propositions issue. We must examine the propositions, not 

by themselves, but with respect to the means of which they are con- 
sequences. We must determine, (1) whether the definitions of 
‘*person’’ are the same in both investigations, that is, of equal range; 
whether one, for example, includes infants and the other does not; 

(2) whether the boundaries of Jonesville coincide in the two; (3) 
whether the means employed for determining that no person was _ 

/ counted twice and that no person was omitted from the count, are 
adequate in both cases; (4) whether the mathematical calculations 

i are free from error—and for this last determination we could use, 

¥ F very advisedly, a standardized adding machine. 


¢9 Now if, by our investigation, we find a factor which accounts for_ 
.. the difference in the two results, and we are satisfied that the re-. 
maining factors: in the means employed are adequate for establishing _ 

of the “fact, ’’? then the result we obtain by eliminating the factor which_ 


occasions the difference, will be the ‘‘fact.’’ If by our examination 
we can not find any factor which accounts for the difference in the 
results, then our only recourse is to return to Jonesville with a 
standard set of operations and repeat the count of the population, 
provided, of course, that a standard set of operations have already 
been developed for this field of inquiry. If a standard set of opera- 
tions have not yet been developed for the field, then the examination 
A of the methods is used for reaching such a set. Inquiry thus achieves_ 
yw” ( a progressive character. 
0 The attainment of a standard ‘‘fact”’ or truth, is dependent upon 
attaining standard operations. That we can never obtain an abso- 
0 lutely standard set of operations must be admitted. To admit this, 
. however, is only to admit that our knowledge or science or truth 
is inherently subject to change, correction, development; that there 
A a is no ‘‘fact’’ which is the consequence of certain operational means 
that is not liable to be challenged by a new discovery. It may be 
sad, indeed, that such be the case. That such is the case, the history 


a of mankind in every field of endeavor, practical and theoretical, 
er : amply testifies. And the last philosophers in the world who should 

ha) Kf quarrel with ‘‘the ease’’ are surely those philosophers who maintain 
yi? and defend the correspondence theory of truth. 
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Although adherents of the correspondence theory of truth recoil 
in horror from the conclusion we have reached as repugnant to the 
very nature of truth, what, in final analysis, does their doctrine of 
immediate, infallible knowledge (without which their theory of truth 
would die of logical asphyxiation),—what does it mean if not that 
there is a certain ‘‘standard operation’’ which yields the ‘‘standard 
truth’’? True enough, the ‘‘standard operation”’’ in this case is a 
unique type of mental operation with which we are providentially 
endowed. But is there any logical difference between an ‘‘opera- 
tion’? we miraculously fall heir to and an ‘‘operation’’ we humanly 
develop by our own efforts, as far as concerns the locus of the eri- 
terion of truth? The infallible knowledge is immediate in the sense 
that the very operation (act) of beholding or grasping yields (re- 
veals) the knowledge. But such is the case with the most humanly 
operational of operational theories of knowledge and truth: the 
very operation of the operation yields knowledge or truth. This is 
what we have been arguing for in this paper. The peculiarity of 
the doctrine of immediate knowledge is that there is only one unique 
type of mental operation, instantaneously operating, that is, not 
consisting of moments or parts, which yields the knowledge and 
yields it infallibly. But some operation of the mind, no matter how 
single, how unitary, is indispensable for the theory. It is the mental 
operation which yields and certifies the knowledge. The infallibil- 
ity of the knowledge is the infallibility of the operation or instru- 
ment. 

That any proposition or fact is immediately and infallibly known 
is established on this theory, by the occurrence of this unique mental 
operation. But what evidence can we ever have that this unique 
operation has occurred, that we have not been duped by some simu- 
lating operation? Obviously, if we bring any evidence, we impair 
by so much the integrity of the operation as the ‘‘standard.’’ This 
unique operation which is the standard of standards must also be 
the standard of itself. Behind or beyond it, its devotees can never 
go. Clearly, then, the locus of the criterion of truth is in this mental 
operation ; the criterion of truth in some way internally characterizes 
the act. And wherever the criterion of truth is located there also, 
as we have seen, the criterion of ‘‘verification’’ is located. It is the 
doctrine that there is a unique mental operation which yields knowl- 
edge that gives even a semblance of plausibility or relevancy to the 
correspondence theory of truth. 

There are, of course, vast differences between an operation which 
is super-humanly ‘‘standardized’’ once and for all, and an operation 
which we have ‘‘standardized’’ by our own efforts. The differences 
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redound, however, to the benefit of the latter, not the former. A 
standard we have had no hand in forming is a standard whose claims 
we can never intelligently support or fortify when challenged. We 
sell our birthright of codperative, progressive, rational effort for a 
mess of competing, irreconcilable revelations or the even more stulti- 
fying fatuousness of blind unanimity. For even if our standard is 
the standard, unless we have ourselves formed it, we can never know 
that it is. By forming our own standards we lose the questionable 
value of infallibility, but we gain the supreme value of intelligence. 


JOSEPH RATNER. 
New York Ciry. 





ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS READ AT THE ELEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF 
THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, 
DECEMBER 27, 28, AND 29, 1934 


Dewey’s Concept of the Individual Socially Evaluated. E. E. 
ERICKSEN. 


Out of the philosophers’ attempt at finalities have grown dogmas 
until today civilization is confronted with the task of adjusting an 
abstract and isolated individual to equally artificial conceptions of 
nature and society. 

Dewey’s ‘‘individual’’ is not a representation of an ultimate and 
fixed reality, but essentially a functional concept, a process of na- 
ture, social and dynamic, nature in its most active and creative 
aspects. 

The integration of mind and body, personality and nature, is for 
Dewey a problem of more than speculative interest. It is ‘‘the most 
practical of all questions we can ask of our civilization.’’ ‘‘It is a 
demand: a demand that the labor of multitudes now too predomi- 
nantly physical in character, shall be inspired by purpose and emo- 
tion and informed by knowledge and understanding.’’ 

The same type of thinking that led to the detachment of man 
from nature has also isolated him in society. The individual is not 
born a member of a community, he emerges as communication de- 
velops. He becomes aware of himself through the responses that 
others make to his behavior. The conduct and attitude of others 
with respect to himself form a mirror in which he discovers him- 
self. In fact, as an intelligent, reflective, evaluating being, he actu- 
ally grows up in the social mirror. 

The individual, society’s point of greatest creativeness, must be 
set free to create, not in the sense of breaking with the community in 
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order to satisfy wants of a preconceived and detached individual, 
but free to find and create new social interests. Since he lives and 
moves and has his being in concrete social relations renewed life can 
come only through the modification of institutions themselves. 


Growth as the Good—An Instrumental View. Rosert E. Fitcu. 


I. Metaphysics. ‘‘Ordered growth,’’ the rationalistie view 
(Hegel, Spencer), and ‘‘impulsive growth,’’ the romantic view 
(Bergson), share three traits: (1) both are laissez-faire; (2) both 
promote routine activities; (3) both put an end to growth. The in- 
strumental view includes both the stable and the precarious, order 
and spontaneity. 

The ethical problem is to determine the shifting ratios and funce- 
tions of these two aspects of the process. The particular alignment 
is a function of the conditions and possibilities of the practical situa- 
tion under consideration. Economic individualism and collectivism 
illustrate the extremes of ‘‘impulsive growth’’ and of ‘‘ordered 
growth.’’ 

II. Growth as a criterion in conduct. (1) Activities are cri- 
teria of pleasures, not vice versa. (2) Activities as constituents of 
growth enable us to distinguish good pleasures from bad. (3) Ac- 
tivities, or interests, are the natural terms of our spontaneous ethical 
judgments. (4) Thus, in practice, even the hedonistic aim is best 
served by the instrumental criterion. 

III. Growth as the good. (1) The moral value of pleasures and 
controls depends upon their function within the process of growth. 
(2) Happiness includes both pleasure and control, enjoyment and 
power, in organic relationship. (3) Growth is the good, since it 
specifies both happiness and its conditions and constituents. 


That Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Innocent Inscrutable Given. DoNaup 
A. Piatt. 


A critical inquiry into Professor D. C. Williams’ principle of the 
‘‘mnocence of the given.’’ The inquiry elicits from his arguments 
shifting and conflicting statements of the status of the ‘‘given,’’ of 


its ‘‘innocence,’’ and of ‘‘knowledge about the given.’’ His argu- 


ment is traced in its apparent equivocations between what I call 
‘functional realism,’’ ‘‘subjectivistic dualism,’’ and ‘‘objectivistic 
dualism,’’ and these equivocations are further implemented by a 
confusion between datum and cognoscendum, which confusion is 
shown to undermine his defense of direct realism against the charge 
of its inability to account for error. The inquiry is an invitation 
to Professor Williams to seek relief from these ambiguities by adopt- 
ing the position of functional realism or pragmatism, toward which 
position he seems to be moving anyhow. 
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The Nature of the “‘Gwen.’’ Pau, ArtHur SCHILPP. 

The initial contention is that most discussions of the nature of 
the ‘‘given’’ fail because most philosophers permit themselves to be 
gotten off the track of a fruitful discussion of the problem by hope- 
lessly mixing metaphysical issues with epistemological ones. The 
problem as such is shown to be a purely epistemological one. It is 
then shown, negatively, that the ‘‘given’’ is (1) neither an inde- 
pendently existing reality, ie., it is not something which—qua 
‘*given’’—exists wholly independent of any organism to which it is 
given; (2) nor is it wholly the creation of the receiving organism 
(or knowing mind) independent of anything outside of that organ- 
ism; (3) nor is it the ‘‘agreement’’ (whatever this may mean) be- 
tween what is independently given and the creative activity of the 
receiving organism. Each of these proffered solutions, so far from 
explaining the nature of the ‘‘given,’’ only succeed in explaining 
it away and therefore leave the problem unsolved. 

The positive conclusion of the argument shows that qua ‘‘given’”’ 
anything is what it is because of its own inherent nature (what- 
ever that may be, though perhaps totally unknown to us) plus the 
way in which it has to appear to the organism (or mind) to which 
it is ‘‘given’’ because of the nature of the receiving apparatus which 
this organism possesses. Or: the ‘‘given’’ is reality-as-it-confronts 
such creatures as men are and through such avenues of ‘‘taking”’ 
as men possess. 


The Ethical Evaluation of a Society. Haroun CHAPMAN Brown. 


Since what we know as ‘‘human nature’’ in adults is largely a 


product of the activities to which they have become wonted in the 
process of growing up, it is pertinent to ask what are the conse- 
quences of living under certain institutions in terms of the kind of 
character they tend to develop. The efficiency, say, of our economic 
practices are a problem for the economist, but their effect on human 
characters is a problem for the moralist. It is also necessary to 
distinguish between social systems as actually operating and systems 
in their ideal form. It may well be that a system can be adequately 
efficient in fulfilling its ostensible purpose but at the same time 
train men sufficiently in unsocial practices and attitudes so that it 
will disintegrate from internal causes. A society is bound to ap- 
prove practically those ways of acting that make its institutions 
effective hence there will be usually, as with us, an irreconcilable 
dualism of moral codes, the one, like the Christian, based on the ideal 
of the free association of men, and the other, like our chamber of 
commerce codes, based on practical efficiency. The former may re- 
ceive lip-service but the latter is the one in which the young are 
educated and with which the society stands or falls. 
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Some Sources and Early Meanings of American Pragmatism. H. G. 
TOWNSEND. 


A critical interpretation of early pragmatism based on Vol. V of 
The Collected Papers of C. S. Peirce. The purpose is to clarify 
some of the disputed points in later pragmatic literature by exam- 
ining the early statements of Peirce. No assumption is, of course, 
made that his views are the standard by which later ones are to be 
judged true or false, but only that the ancestry of a philosophy is 
important. The pragmatic formula in the famous essay 1878 on 
How to Make Our Ideas Clear can be understood only in terms of 
the work of the author in the preceding decade. The phrase ‘‘prac- 
tical bearings’’ does not have reference to practice in the usual sense 
of action, but rather to the function of an hypothesis in ‘‘fixing be- 
lief.’’ Early pragmatism was inseparably connected with a real- 
istic metaphysics; it was also markedly psychological and evolu- 
tionary. Finally, it was in the direct lineage of Kant’s third 
Critique. 


The Root-Metaphor Theory of Metaphysics. StepHEeN C. PEPPER. 


This is a theory of the origin and development of metaphysical 
hypotheses. It involves (1) the proposition that dogmatism is ille- 
gitimate and unnecessary in cognitive procedure, (2) that the method 
of hypothesis is consequently the only available method, and (3) 
that one way, and perhaps the only way, in which metaphysical 
hypotheses can be derived is through the analysis of a selected group 
of facts (which I call the root metaphor) and the expansion of that 
analysis among other facts. 

As consequences of these three propositions we find: (1) appeals 
by theories to self-evidence, certainty, indubitability, inconceiva- 
bility, meaninglessness, and the like, are illegitimate. (2) The origin 
of hypotheses is among uncriticized and alterable ‘‘facts.’’ ‘‘Facts’’ 
alone do not guarantee our hypotheses. ‘‘Facts’’ and hypotheses 
cooperate to guarantee the factuality and the truth of each other. 
(3) The criteria of a good hypothesis are its scope (the range of 
facts covered, which in the case of a metaphysical hypothesis should 
be all encounterable facts), and its adequacy (the closeness of fit of 
the hypothesis to the facts, according to the rules of the hypothesis). 
(4) Alternative world theories develop based on different root 
metaphors, each theory having world-wide scope and about equal, 
though not complete, adequacy. (5) Each of these theories is au- 
tonomous, for each can include in itself (i.e., explain in its own 
terms the errors of) the others. (6) Until a definitely more ade- 
quate world theory develops, we can not legitimately reject any of 
these relatively adequate theories. (7) Eclecticism, or the mixing 
of root metaphors, is confusing and not cognitively helpful. 
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Physics, Biology, and Epistemology. Huan MIuer. 


This paper accuses the whole course of post-Cartesian philosophy 
of false presuppositions, and proposes a switch of interest to the 
biotic pattern of nature; for scientific cognition is a specification of 
organic behavior, so that biology is the true propaedeutic of epis- 
temology. But the postulates of Descartes, who wiped the slate of 
nature clean of life, have also prevented the development of a dy- 
namic biology. The duty of the philosopher today is the provision 
of a metaphysic for the life-sciences comparable to that which Des- 
cartes provided for the physical sciences. The problem is to dis- 
cern the congruity between the distinctive organic motions and the 
larger environmental patterns determining them. Organism, spe- 
cies, group, tribal and cultural forms are real units indicative of the 
environmental constants controlling them. We should begin with 
the basic rhythms of life such as breathing, hunger, sex, sleeping- 
waking, ete., each indicating an environmental pattern as does the 
pendulum. In this way we will build up a conception of natural 
structure relevant to organic movement; but we must initially postu- 
late the reality of this structure, a biotic universe. A dynamic 
analysis of this sort will reveal the environmental determinants of 
what is generically animal and what specifically human in our be- 
havior. Scientific cognition is a still more specific form of this 
human response. When we can analyse human behavior in this way, 
there will be some sense in discussing the relation of knowledge to 
reality. 


The American Ethos and the Contemporary Scene. Epwarp 0. 
SISSON. 


The American ethos springs from the concept of the concrete per- 
son; it is Kantian rather than Hegelian—‘‘governments exist for the 
sake of the governed.’’ This is its strength and its weakness: it in- 
tends to achieve individuality in the sense of personality, but cease- 
lessly tends to arrive only at individualism, i.e., unsociality or even 
selfishness. Next, it includes self-determination as of the essence 
of personality, and political function as of the essence of self-de- 
termination. Third, it posits universal humanism, explicitly within 
its own body, and by implication for mankind as a whole. This total 
content is clearly an ideal which has never yet been realized. 

The contemporary scene is full of challenges to this ethos: the 
most pertinent is that of fascism. Most essential to the understand- 
ing of fascism is the realization that it is basically not new but very 
old: it is the pattern of all government on large scale in the history 
of Europe. The Republic of Plato is an astounding stroke of genius 
in perceiving and reducing to logical system the actuality of gov- 
ernment; the result, a noble and austere fascism. 
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The first answer to the whole doctrine is that its picture of human 
nature is totally false: the ‘‘masses’’ are not at the bottom, and so 
to be despised as ‘‘vulgar,’’ but in the middle, and so entitled to be 
considered ‘‘normal’’; and the notion of a small group of self-chosen 
all-wise all-good rulers is utterly visionary; and finally self-determi- 
nation, or Hegelian ‘‘subjective freedom,’’ is a deep and potent im- 
pulse in the mass of normal human beings. 

Finally, mauger all its blunders and crimes, the United States 
has achieved quite new levels of its own ideal: in social fluidity 
versus stratification ; in the wide dissemination of material comfort 
and of moral autonomy; and in the creation of a huge concrete 
scheme for universal and common education. The American ethos 
is still a ‘‘dream,’’ but only as every step of progress has to be so; 
it has not yet succeeded, but neither has it yet failed. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Three Interpretations of the Universe. JoHN Exor Boopin. (God 
and Creation, Vol. I.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1934. 519 pp. $3.00. 


God. A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. JoHN Evor Boopin. (God 
and Creation, Vol. II.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1934. 240 pp. $2.00. 


Presented simultaneously, these two volumes are not to be re- 
garded as constituting a single work in any more strict sense than 
that of being two expressions of the author’s general philosophical 
position. Three Interpretations of the Universe is addressed prima- 
rily to students of philosophy. It is heavily weighted with historical 
material and throughout are recurrent references to more technical 
scientific thought. In exposition and criticism, its style is clear 
and direct. The companion volume, God, is addressed to ‘‘all who 
have imaginative and religious interest in the life of man in the 
universe.’’ There is abundant evidence of the influence of classical 
writers, particularly of Plato, but less effort is devoted here to 
specific and sustained historical study. The purpose, rather, is that 
of presenting the author’s theological conclusions in a manner which 
will not only provoke reflection but stir imagination and kindle 
emotion. To this end, poetic metaphor is employed—frequently with 
genuine effectiveness, again, with what the more critical may call 
profusion. It is Professor Boodin’s belief that ‘‘ philosophic scholar- 
ship is barren unless it leads to poetic interpretation,’’ and it is 
through frank acknowledgment of confidence in such interpretation 
that the final account of man’s place in the universe is reached. 
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Poetry may be beautiful and it may be true, but it is with some 
misgivings that we find such confidence in its capacity to complete 
philosophy’s task. In spirit and in method they surely are not 
identical. That Professor Boodin here chooses to appeal to esthetic 
appreciation rather than to severe analysis may be regretted by a 
small number of philosophers—but this is a fact that will not detract 
from the inspiration which his work may carry to a larger public. 
This we trust it will do, but it is not a book which lends itself to 
detailed analysis or to critical review. 

As its title implies, Three Interpretations of the Universe presents 
a study of three cosmological theories: Preformation, Emergence, 
and Creation. The first denotes the position that in cosmie¢ evolu- 
tion, ‘‘all the forms and levels are present in the process from the 
beginning.’’ The second refers to ‘‘mere temporal emergence, which 
means a passage from the lower to the higher without formal guid- 
ance.’’ The third, and to Professor Boodin the most acceptable, 
maintains ‘‘emergence with guidance’’ (p. 487). 

The theory of preformation is treated in terms of its classical ex- 
ponents. Among Greek philosophers, the Stoics receive especial 
emphasis. Among those of the Middle Ages, Erigena is given pri- 
mary though by no means exclusive attention. In the history of 
modern thought, interest is directed towards Leibniz, Kant, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Von Hartmann. In the case of the 
first three, the exposition is clear and suggestive, the criticism 
direct and basic, leaving us only with appreciation and the wish that 
the treatment might have extended into greater detail. Reluctantly, 
the writer must confess that he, at least, could not feel an equal 
satisfaction in the consideration accorded to the later three. The 
more subtle and profound elements of Schopenhauer’s thought seem 
strangely to elude the account, perhaps because of its brevity. In 
the case of Hegel, disagreement must be more pronounced. Par- 
ticularly with reference to the theories of individuation and of the 
absolute, it is difficult to feel that our author is dealing with what 
Hegel said and meant rather than with what certain of his critics 
have said that he meant. However, the distinctly Hegelian char- 
acteristics of Professor Boodin’s own system indicate a deeper appre- 
ciation than he here suggests. The final conclusion is that when 
preformism becomes pantheistic, it becomes indistinguishable from 
materialistic emergence, while when it takes the form of transcen- 
dental spiritualism, denying the reality of space, time, causality, and 
metaphysical plurality, it denies the reality of evolution—‘‘ making it 
the mere appearance of an eternal absolute—which is nonsense.”’ 

Emergence, by which, as we have noted, the author means “‘ pas- 
sage from the lower to the higher without guidance,’’ is treated in 
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four chapters. These consider, respectively, the general theory, 
emergence in physics, in biology, and in the psychological sciences. 
Lucretius and the later Stoics, Fuerbach and Marx, represent the 
emergent view, and to them is added discussion of Spencer, Morgan, 
and Alexander, who represent a ‘‘hybrid emergence.’’ For Spencer, 
emergence is confined to the phenomenal world, while Morgan is said 
to use the concept as a ‘‘screen for spiritualistic monism.’’ Physics, 
with its concern for experimental facts, has come to recognize 
emergence as a characteristic of nature—but it is emergence with 
structure. <A ‘‘whole-making activity is manifest in nature.’’ In 
biology, both vitalism and mechanism have over-simplified the prob- 
lem of life, loosing sight of the part which time plays in the drama 
of nature. All creative adaptation centers in individual units of 
energy, which have initiative of their own—hence the apparent blind 
waste of nature. But also, each expresses the whole within the 
structure of which it exists. For experimental purposes, the indi- 
vidual may be studied without reference to the whole, but the ulti- 
mate determiner of all individual natures is their environment, 
which in the final analysis is seen to be the cosmic order itself. Like- 
wise, in psychology it appears that ‘‘the structure of the mind is as 
truly part of cosmic structure as is the structure of matter and that 
they are ultimately aspects of one whole-control. Else how can mind 
discover the laws of the cosmos through all of its levels?’’ But the 
discovery is not by necessity, but by creative initiative. Thus mate- 
rialistic emergence neglects ‘‘the truth emphasized by modern 
science that entities exist only within fields, that they must be under- 
stood in relation to the structure of these fields, and finally in rela- 
tion to the structure of the field of the whole.’’ 

It is precisely this truth which our author is most interested in 
emphasizing. He is ready to recognize an aspect of truth in both 
the preformation and the emergent theories, but neither in itself is 
found adequate. Creation, on the other hand, is a theory which may 
admit the emergence of real novelties in ‘‘the local history,’’ but 
nevertheless it insists that events ‘‘run their course within wholes,’’ 
thus differing from materialism. With preformationism, it agrees 
that the larger structure is a guiding presence in individual his- 
tories, but in contrast to that position it insists that ‘‘structure in 
particular histories emerges under the guidance of the whole, and is 
not latent from the beginning in the particular history.’’ The cos- 
mic control itself does not evolve, but all individual existents evolve 
within it. All beginning and ending is for local histories, for par- 
ticular events and for beings like ourselves. Yet we differ from other 
events in nature. Though our activities are within the cosmic proc- 
ess and we ourselves are part of it, yet as creative minds we also 
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belong to a spiritual order which transcends and encompasses the 
cosmic cycles. It is in participation in this spiritual order that we 
have ultimate significance. Evolution is the emergence of ‘‘grades 
of organization under cosmic control’’—and it must be capable of 
accounting for the higher grades in mind and spirit no less than for 
the lower organization of matter. ‘‘The ultimate impetus to ad- 
vance must come from the cosmic whole. The evolution of nature— 
from the atom to human art—is a process of trial and error response 
on the part of the individual, at a particular stage of its evolution, 
to express the structure of the whole in terms of its own individual- 
ity and limitations.’’ 

Dealing with the awesome and dramatic theme of cosmic creation, 
Professor Boodin has achieved a clarity of presentation which is 
noteworthy. His summaries of points significant to his argument, 
gleaned from the field of classical philosophy and the wide expanses 
of contemporary scientific thought, present to the reader innumer- 
able suggestions for further investigation. His emphasis on struc- 
tural explanation is in keeping with the thought of the scientist no 
less than with that of the logician. Yet there seems to remain with- 
out adequate answer at ledst one question having to do with the 
crucial issue: How is genuine plurality and the integrity of the 
individual creative mind actually maintained—on what grounds can 


it be maintained—in the face of the asserted control by the whole? 
Professor Boodin feels that he has reached a solution more satisfac- 
tory than that of monism or materialistic pluralism. But will he not 
make yet more plain to us precisely how the individual remains in 
any sense autonomous or genuinely creative while never failing to 
abide within the pattern of the whole, of which it is altogether a 
part? 


CLIFFORD BARRETT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Alchemy, Child of Greek Philosophy. ArtHur JoHN HopkKInNs. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1934. xi-+ 262 pp. 
$3.50. 


Professor Hopkins of the Department of Chemistry in Amherst 
College has here given us a history of alchemy which is both clear 
and interesting, and is systematized around a few fundamental 
ideas. Greek philosophy was not experimental, and it may occasion 
surprise that the most experimental of pseudo-sciences should have 
been inspired by it. But the author makes out a fairly good case 
for his contention that the Platonic conception of a matter capable 
of taking on more than one form, and the Aristotelian of a matter 
striving to take on higher and higher form, were the basis, in the 
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early Christian era, for the Egyptian hope that matter might be 
transmuted till it reached its highest form, that of gold, by changing 
the qualities while the substance remained the same. Or rather they 
hoped for a still higher form, a self-reproductive form, which would 
turn other matter into gold, and which would be the ‘‘ philosopher’s 
stone.’’ The author brings out also how the later and better-known 
alchemy of the Arabs and then of late Medieval Europe was re- 
peating, without comprehending, the earlier Egyptian formulas. 
This was the case with the succession of colors of transformation: 
black, white, yellow, violet (or red). Possibly he goes too far in 
tracing a connection, except that of a common erroneousness, be- 
tween this sort of thing and the later phlogiston theory. But the 
whole makes an excellent history of pre-chemistry. 
BF. CG. 


Studies in the History of Ideas. Volume III. Edited by the Dr- 
PARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1935. 511 pp. $4.25. 


In 1918 the reviewer in spare moments scribbled off a contribu- 
tion to the first volume of this series. Fortunately it was put last, 
and reviewers of that volume generally ran out of space before they 
reached this modest effort. Several reviewers, indeed, treated the 
first two volumes of the series with severity towards some of the 
contributions, at times beyond what was deserved. Whether as a 
result of this or not, the present volume shows an effort to attain a 
consistently high standard, and to keep to the strictly historical. 

The volume is nearly double the size of the first, and practically 
all the contributions are worth while. The contributions by Pro- 
fessors Dewey and Woodbridge are shorter than one would wish, 
and the reader looks in vain for certain other names, such as Pro- 
fessor W. P. Montague. In partial compensation, some of the con- 
tributions are of considerable length, and confine themselves to a 
narrow enough problem to make them a real addition to available 
knowledge. This is true, for instance, of the essays by McKeon on 
Abailard and Erasmus, Balz and Lamprecht on Cartesianism, Hook 
on Hegel and Marx, and Nagel on the history of the concept of imagi- 
nary numbers. 

The present reviewer enjoyed most two or three of the shorter 
contributions, such as that by Gail Kennedy on Chauncey Wright, 
and that by Howard Selsam, in which the author tries to give verbal 
embodiment to the feeling which many of us have had in reading 
Spinoza’s Ethics, that it is a work of art in its effects on the reader, 
comparable to a Greek tragedy or the Book of Job. Agreeing largely 
with what Herbert Schneider has to say, that Mill’s Methods are 
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essentially deductive, the reviewer is inclined to believe that per- 
suasion and investigation are not to be identified, though depending 
for validity on a science of form more fundamental than either, 
which science of form is not a science of reasoning. But to deal in 
specific criticisms would expand this review far beyond allowable 
limits, and to single out one or two papers is unfair to the other 
contributors to a worth-while volume. 


H. T. C. 


La filosofia di Giambattista Vico. Fr. Emiiio Cuioccuetti. Milano. 
Societa Editrice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1935. 198 pp. 10 lire. 


This is an interesting and probably successful attempt to present 
the ideas of Vico in his own terms and to avoid the distortions of 
Croce and Gentile. It is only natural that this results in a Vico who 
is more eighteenth century than twentieth, more theistic and dualis- 
tie than monistie and lyrical. The Catholic side of him is purposely 
accentuated without, however, neglecting his originality. The ae- 
count seems at least to this reviewer truer to history than most ac- 
counts which he has read. The chapter on Vico’s esthetics is par- 
ticularly valuable. 


G. B. 


Mind, Self and Society. From the Standpoint of a Social Behavior- 
ist. GeorGE H. Meap, Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles 
W. Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1934. 
xxxviil + 401 pp. $5.00. 

The main body of this work consists of Mead’s lectures on social 
psychology, compiled from student notes, a stenographie copy of 
the 1927 lectures being taken as basic. The material has been ar- 
ranged by the editor and supplemented with excerpts from unpub- 
lished manuscripts. In its present form, it constitutes a full and 
faithful reproduction of Mead’s original and important contribu- 
tions to a theory of social behaviorism. While the lectures add noth- 
ing essential to the main outline of Mead’s theory as already known 
through his articles, they amplify and substantiate the views there 
all too briefly presented and, as the editor remarks, provide a ‘‘nat- 
ural entrance’’ to this philosophy. For the uninitiated, however, 
the entrance will have its difficulties. Both style and thought are 
complex and intricate and there are sentences which fail to reveal 
their import to any but the closest study. And the repeated re- 
statement of a single notion, e.g., that of meaning, with consider- 
able variation of terminology in a variety of contexts is sometimes 
confusing. But in Mead’s work excellence and difficulty are com- 
bined in accordance with Spinoza’s dictum. 
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I think it was Berthelot who described one variety of prag- 
matism as ‘‘biological romanticism.’’ The characterization is ap- 
plicable to ‘‘social behaviorism.’’ The context and setting of the 
analysis are biological. Mind and self are derived from a social 
process which in its turn can be described in terms of ‘‘such funda- 
mental biological or physiological relations and interactions as re- 
production, or the co-operation of individuals for mutual protec- 
tion or for the securing of food’’ (p. 223). And even on the higher 
levels of social development there are to be no ‘‘extraneous factors”’ 
‘introduced from without’’ to condition or determine human be- 
havior. Yet the categories which organize and explain this develop- 
ment are reminiscent of the dialectic of Fichte (with whose thought 
Mead’s whole ‘‘ philosophy of the Act’’ has obvious affinities). The 
self become object to itself, taking the rédle of the other, and, at the 
climax of development, identifying this other with its own genuine 
self (as in patriotism or religious exaltation) more nearly reflects 
the social philosophy of idealism than the traditional standpoint of 
‘‘scientific’’ psychology. The combination of these two standpoints 
is unusually fruitful and suggestive for both the psychologist and 
the philosopher. There is, however, a wide gap between the ‘‘so- 
cial’? response through which the vocal gesture first becomes a 
significant symbol and that attitude of ethical devotion in which the 
individual, by ‘‘taking the rdle of the other,’’ identifies his own good 
with that of the beloved community, and at some stages the de- 
velopment from the one to the other appeared to me to involve dis- 
continuities which Mead had avoided only through a certain ter- 
minological laxity. But whether or not this attempt to derive the 
moral person from the socially conditioned organism is successful, its 
philosophical implications are of first-rate importance. The editor 
and his collaborators, in making the lectures available, have per- 
formed a genuine service. 

A. E. M. 


Creative Sceptics in Defense of the Liberal Temper. T. V. Smurn. 
Chicago and New York: Willett, Clark & Company. 1934. 
vii + 270 pp. $2.00. 

An aggressive and even heroic attempt to overcome the imper- 
sonality of the printed page, and to ‘‘make a democrat’’ out of the 
‘‘helpless reader’’ by sheer evangelism, marks this collection of lay- 
sermons on such allegedly constructive sceptics as Descartes, Spinoza, 
Hume, Schopenhauer, Montague, and Justice Holmes. Professor 
Smith hymns scepticism as the pathway to that intellectual modesty 
which is the remedy for ‘‘man’s worst inhumanity to man, in- 
tolerance.’’ But it appears that even the virtue of tolerance has its 
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limits: it applies only to the tolerant; ‘‘intolerance in defense of 
tolerance’’ is a legitimate last-ditch weapon, about the adoption of 
which no liberal ‘‘in this unsteady time’’ need feel any qualms. 
Liberalism must be ‘‘nerved to do or die,’’ but by scepticism? Just 
as long as ‘‘liberalism’’ and ‘‘tolerance’’ remain elastic terms, just 
so long will there be danger that some of the author’s readers, s0 
earnestly and intimately exhorted to doubt, may begin by doubting 
the cogency of the book’s title and the foundations of its argument. 
H. A. L. 


Problems of Philosophy. An Introductory Survey. G. Watts Cun- 
NINGHAM. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1935. Re- 
vised edition. xiii+ 501 pp. $3.00. 


The revised edition of Professor Cunningham’s introductory text- 
book is divided into three main parts, devoted respectively to ‘‘cog- 
nition,’’ ‘‘some categories’ (matter, space and time, evolution, mind 
and society), and ‘‘valuation,’’ together with an Introduction and an 
Appendix, the former being a brief survey of the relation of philoso- 
phy to common sense and the sciences, and the latter—new in this 
edition—an historical note on the problem of knowledge in its de- 
velopment from Bacon and Descartes to Hegel. There is also a 
useful bibliography. The difficulties and limitations inherent in 
an ‘‘introduction’’ of this sort are notorious, especially in one in 
which epistemological problems occupy so central a place. But 
Professor Cunningham’s treatment of the problems of philosophy 
is always clear, straightforward, and authoritative, and at times, 
especially in the historical survey, it surmounts the most formidable 
of such difficulties with notable success. 


A. E. M. 


Idealismus: Jahrbuch fiir die idealistische Philosophie. Bd. I. 
Zurich: Rascher & Cie. 1934. 280 pp. 


The establishment of an international annual dedicated specifi- 
cally to the cause of philosophical idealism is, it seems to me, an 
event of considerable importance. ‘‘Idealism’’ is defined, for the 
purpose at hand, to include whatever is not basically materialistic 
or relativistic but is, in some sense or other, pledged to the ‘‘Primat 
des Geistes.’? Each number is to consist of four parts: first, and 
most important, a series of symposiums on problems or topics cen- 
tral to the larger idealistic argument, second, historical studies of 
deceased idealists of the latter half of the nineteenth century, third, 
critical studies of the great idealistic systems of the past, and fourth, 
a comprehensive review of contemporary idealistic thought. The 
editor, Ernst Harms, introduces the present number with a brief 
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statement of the annual’s program. Part I contains four sym- 
posiums, on the self, being, spirit, and the absolute, each symposium 
consisting of three articles. John Laird, T. E. Jessop, E. 8. Bright- 
man, and A. Hoernlé contribute, respectively, to these four sym- 
posiums. Part II consists of three articles, on Dilthey, F. H. Brad- 
ley (by J. H. Muirhead), and Felix Ravaisson. Part III (which is 
to be much more extensive in the next number) is devoted to two long 
critical reviews of books on Schelling and Hegel. Part IV contains 
reviews and notices of fifty recent volumes likely to be of interest 
to idealists. Contributions are in German, English, French, and 
Italian, though German predominates. This first number sets a high 
standard of philosophical exposition and criticism. Idealists will 
certainly welcome the establishment of Jdealismus in the hope that it 
will help to unify their ranks through the clarification of disputed 
issues ; non-idealists will also wish the venture success, in the hope 
of finding here an increasingly authoritative account of what ideal- 
ists, past and present, have in common. 


tT. MG. 


Mensch und Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus. Karu MaAnn- 
HEIM. Leiden: A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij N. V. 
1935, xviii + 207 pp. 4.50 H. fi. 

In his latest book Professor Mannheim, now of the London School 
of Economics, surveys the bearings of recent social research upon 
our understanding of the contemporary scene. It contains three 
studies. In the first, ‘‘Rational and Irrational Elements in Con- 
temporary Society,’’ he locates the source of the present crisis in 
culture in the joint operation of traditional laissez-faire liberalism 
and of ‘‘planless’’ governmental regulation. In the second, ‘‘The 
Sociological Causes of the Contemporary Cultural Crisis,’’ he exam- 
ines the operation of non-regulated and regulated social factors upon 
culture, and traces the social conditions, the functions, and the 
altered positions of the ‘‘elite’’ and the ‘‘public.’’ He argues that 
the same forces which bring about the cultural disruptions in liberal 
society also prepare the way for dictatorships. In the third study, 
‘‘Thinking on the Level of Planning,’’ he attempts to clarify the 
nature of planned thinking as an integration of theory and prac- 
tice, of the abstract and the factual, and as depending upon an in- 
sight into the interdependence of the social whole. Incidentally, 
he evaluates the contributions of pragmatic, behavioristic, and 
analytic psychologies toward an understanding and practice of 
planned social thinking. 

This small book is full of excellent insights into the character of 
the social process and the social sciences. The author is least satis- 
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factory and least clear in his discussion of the dependence of the 
social sciences upon intuitions of integral wholes. He underscores 
the need for a social science which avoids sterile formalism as well 
as the unimaginative cataloguing of ‘‘facts,’’ but to my mind he 
contributes nothing to the realization of this desideratum. 

K. N. 


Der Irrtum in der Philosophie. Untersuchungen tiber das Wesen, 
die Formen und die psychologische Genese des Irrtums im 
Bereiche der Philosophie mit einem Uberblick iiber die Geschichte 
der Irrtumsproblematik in der abendlandischen Philosophie. 
BaupuIn ScHwarz. Miinster i. W.: Aschendorffschen Verlags- 
buchhandlung. 1934. viii+ 300 pages. 12 M. 


The discussion of the doctrines of error in philosophy can not 
be given without the background of a positive doctrine of truth of 
which the doctrine of error is only the reverse. The philosophical 
background of Schwarz’s presentation is an objectivistic and abso- 
lutistic philosophy. It is the Catholic philosophy, modified by some 
doctrines of the older phenomenological school. This gives to the 
book its strength and its limitation, for this Catholic tradition gives 
to every one of its followers an inner security of thinking and a 
keenness of analysis too often underestimated nowadays, and 
Schwarz’s book reflects this security. He develops the different 
possible stages of errors and fallacies in a clever and systematic way, 
but at the same time the limitation of his standpoint becomes mani- 
fest. He presents for instance an excellent survey of the doctrines 
of error in the history of philosophy—excellent for the philosophers 
he is interested in. The opinions concerning error of Plato and 
Aristotle and of the Middle Ages are elaborately discussed (the doc- 
trines of the Middle Ages alone comprehend a third of the entire 
survey). Post-Kantian German idealism, however, is not mentioned 
in the survey, nor is modern empiricism from Berkeley to the prag- 
matists and positivists; only Locke gets a page of discussion. 
Schwarz’s book, therefore, is an excellent but at the same time a 
very one-sided piece of work. 

M. A. G. 


A System of Logistic. WituarD VAN ORMAN QuUINE. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1934. xi-+ 204 pp. $4.50. 
The present work is an important contribution toward providing 
a more general basis than is to be found in Principia Mathematica 
from which to develop logical calculi. Dr. Quine takes as funda- 
mental the operation of ‘‘ordination,’’ a binary operation whose re- 
sultant is an ordered couple. By its means and that of two further 
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operations he is able to state postulates and rules of inference such 
that general theorems can be obtained, e.g., about n-adic relations, 
a result not possible in P. M. This is the most novel feature of the 
book. In addition, however, by formalizing the directives or rules 
of operation required for the deduction of theorems, Dr. Quine sup- 
plies a rigor which P. M. lacks. He employs a modified and elab- 
orated version of Lukasiewicz’s scheme for indicating proofs. More- 
over, he has ingenious devices for expressing primitive ideas of 
other systems in terms of his own—e.g., his identification of proposi- 
tions with ordered couples which conform to certai. demands of 
type. The final chapter, which demonstrates that P. M. is deducible 
from the present system, is a model of what such proofs ought to be 
like: rules of inference, as well as the primitive ideas and propositions 
of P. M. are shown to be derivable from those of the present book. 
It remains to be seen whether this very general system will require 
re-orientations in contemporary meta-logical research. I am inclined 
to believe that the truth of Professor Whitehead’s remark that this 
book ‘‘constitutes a landmark in the history of the subject’’ de- 
pends upon how much fruit the book will bear in that direction. 

With one exception, Dr. Quine steers clear of the ‘‘ philosophical’’ 
side of logic. The exception consists in his identifying propositions 
with what sentences denote, and not with sentences themselves, as is 
the fashion among many contemporary students. I find it difficult, 
however, to reconcile his brief statements on this point with his 
technical discussions elsewhere, e.g., his discussion of the identity 
of propositions. 


E. N. 


La Nature. CHarues Nicoutue. Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 132 
pp. 12 fr. 


It is rare that a reviewer is given so clear and concise a statement 
of a philosophy to report upon. Written from the standpoint of a 
biologist, La Nature presents both a conception of what Nature is 
and an ethics supposedly implied in this conception. The basic 
metaphor of this conception is ‘‘balance.’’ There is said to be bal- 
ance between the vital and the mechanical, between the sexes, be- 
tween all the forms of polarity which Schelling some years ago 
expounded with fine enthusiasm. But M. Nicolle takes balance seri- 
ously and makes no attempt to read into natural processes a devia- 
tion towards that pole which human beings usually approve. Hence 
Nature is non-logical, non-ethical, non-esthetic. She offers human 
beings grounds for neither hope nor despair. Hence the only nat- 
ural ethics is one which whole-heartedly accepts the fact of balance, 
being stoical in its counsel of resignation, but offering no hope of 
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divine compensation. And since Life appears to have existed as 
long as matter has existed, each individual is a moment in the his- 
tory of Life. His must therefore cultivate that which is peculiar 
to that moment. But since Life is balance, he must at the same 
time correct his egotistic strivings by prolonging life, en donnant 
l’étre ad d’autres étres, en venant au secowrs de nos compagnons 
d’existence. One sees M. Nicolle’s clear affiliation with the ma- 
terialistic tradition which, in spite of the pejorative adjectives fre- 
quently attributed to it, has not been sterile in genuine nobility of 
thought. 


G. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Italian Philosophical Society (Viale delle Milizie 76, Rome) 
announces that the volume of Proceedings of the Eighth National 
Congress of Philosophy held at Rome, October, 1933, is off the press. 
The price for members is 25 lire, for others, 40 lire. At the same 
time the Society announces that its publication, Archivio di Filosofia 
will hereafter be published bi-monthly. The subscription price re- 
mains the same. 








